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ADVERTISEMENT. 


— — 


1 HOUGH the writer of the following 
pages has, for ſeveral years, had confider- 
able practice, as a contract planter, he 
means not to attach more importance to it 
than that of being enabled, by induſtry 
and obſervation, to aſcertain principles, 
which he was previouſly perſuaded were 
founded in reaſon and nature; nor does 
he pretend to any ſuperior ſhare of abili- 
ties; but, attached to the intereſis of 
planting, (much more from choice than 
neceſſity, he has, from early life, when 
viewing the works of others, not contented 
himſelf with ſeeing that they were ſucceſs- 
ful or otherwiſe, but has reaſoned and in- 
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quired, in order to diſcover why they were 
Jo ;—and he now preſents a part of the 
reſult, for the deciſion (and, he hopes, the 


benefit ) of an impartial public. 


SPECIMENS of LARCH WOOD, of a tolerable age, be- 
ing, in moſt places, difficult to be procured, it is thought 
neceſſary to furniſh them with the treatiſe. They were 
cut from the trees mentioned in page 93. Thoſe of a 
greater age or ſlower growth would have ſupplied them 
of a finer grain; but theſe may give a ſatisfaftory idea 
of the article. 


Entered at Stationers'- Ha/l. 


THE 


Profitable Planter. 


| Tur man of ſcience, in common with 
the carpenter, knows the uſe of an oak 
or an aſh, but, with reſpect to Engliſh- 
grown Firs, generally contents himſelf 
with the received idea, that they are of 
little value; hence they are ſeldom cul- 
tivated for profit; and, though much 
indeed has been written, and to the 
purpole, on the management of oak, 
aſh, &c. for timber, we have commonly 
been taught to conſider the planting of 
firs as merely for ſhelter or ornament, 
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Relying on information ſo ſuperficial, 
we have neglected to cultivate, properly, 
an article extremely uſeful, and of which, 


though ſeveral ſpecies will grow very 


freely in this iſland, we import, annually, 
immenſe quantities, at an enormous ex- 
pence. A circumſtance ſufficient to in- 
duce the reflecting mind to inquire, whe- 
ther it be not poſſible to avord the greater 
part, if not the whole, of that expence, by 
a right cultivation of Engliſh firs; and to 
feel aſtoniſhed, that a ſubject of the firſt 
importance ſhould have hitherto met with 
ſo little attention. 


The motive for ſuch inquiry will be 


greater, when we ſeriouſly reflect on the 


preſent ſcarcity, and conſequent advance 
of price; and our ideas will probably 
turn to the day, not long elapſed, when 
the article was ſold at little more than one 
third of what it now is. And ſo long as 
we depend upon foreign markets for a 
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ſupply, it is impoſſible to know what 
means may be uſed, and what circum- 
ſtances ariſe, to occaſion ſuch ſcarcity ; 
conſequently, impracticable to form any 
opinion of the price that may be exacted, 


or the inconveniences and injuries which 
the want of it may produce. 


Whoever has attentively examined the 
ſubject, and has the intereſt of the nation 
at heart, muſt ſee the neceſſity of tho- 
roughly inveſtigating, whether there be 
any thing, in the air or foil of our coun- 


try, to prevent the growing of good fir 


E timber * 


That we have few Engliſh-grown firs 


ol ſufficient ſcantling for the different pur- 


poſes of building, will readily be admit- 

ted: but whence proceeds the deficien- 
cy? Prejudice ſays, we cannot grow 
* them good,; and ignorance and indo- 
lence approve the aſſertion, But ſhould 
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it be found that the ſaid anſwer is con- 


trary to truth, and that the ſcarcity in 


queſtion 1s the conſequence only of erro- 
neous notions, it will certainly be uſeful 
to expole the ſame, to trace their cauſes 


and effects, and to furniſh thoſe obſer- 


vations which experience has ſuggeſted; 


for theories, however plauſible, are by no 


means the guide a prudent man ought 
to follow, in the ſcience of planting and 
growing. timber ; becauſe, while ſatisfied 
with commonly received opinions, though 
it is probable we are in the right, there 
is a chance of our being wrong; and he 
is a very inattentive obſerver who, acting 
as a planter of firs, does not diſcover, 
that if men had not uſually taken their 


ideas upon truſt, the buſineſs muſt long 


ago have been reduced to ſomething like 
a ſyſtem, 


They would have found out, not only 
what firs grow beſt in particular ſoils and 


e 
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ſituations, but the peculiar kinds which 
thrive in moſt of them; and, moreover, 
would clearly have aſcertained, the pro- 
perties of the timber of all, or at leaſt of 
ſo many as, being little tenacious of ſoil 
or ſituation, were likely to be moſt profit- 
able. But, unfortunately, inſtead of hav- 
ing got thus far on the road of know- 
ledge, very few have yet made any pro- 
greſs ; and, which is worſe, the majority 
ſee not the neceſſity of ſuch a journey. 
In ſhort, they have no idea of reaping any 
advantage from it ; why, therefore, ſhould 
they labour for that which cannot profit ? 


Of the truth of this, we have ample 
proof; for the planters of the laſt age 
generally uſed Scotch ones only, in a 
manner that leaves us at a loſs to diſcover 
what end they had in view, unleſs it was 
the rehearſal of their own funerals; for 
if they had any ideas of uſe, ſhelter, or 
ornament, they miſtook the means, 
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That the planters of the preſent age 
greatly ſurpals thoſe of the laſt, is ac- 
knowledged ; but, having adopted ſhelter 


and ornament, they ſacrifice every thing 
. elle to them; or they would not conti- 


nue to plant all the various foreſt trees 
upon all ſorts of foils, and to cut down 
the moſt valuable, to make room for the 
molt worthleſs, 


The reader will obſerve, that, by the 
moſt valuable, I mean ſuch as will be 
worth the moſt money in a given time, 
(ſuppoſe thirty years;) and by the moſt 
worthleſs, ſuch as will produce the leaſt 
in the ſame period :—quantity and quali- 
ty being out of the queſtion, except as 
they affect the price, 


I would premiſe further, that, con- 
ſiſtent with the preceding, I pay no re- 
gard to antiquity, for, if I find even the 
oak and aſh mixed with larch and Scotch 
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fir, and the former making but little 
progreſs, while the latter are flouriſhing, 
I ſhall not heſitate to call them infe- 

rior ;—nay, were both in a thriving ſtate, 

yet, if it ſeem next to a certainty that 

the former would not fetch ten pounds, 

when the latter would be worth thirty, 

I ſhould diſcard them accordingly. 


If the foregoing prove the only true 
method of eſtimating the value of trees 
planted for profit, it is evident that the 
modern planters, with very few excep- 
tions, have acted upon miſtaken princi- 
ples, and muſt continue to do ſo, till 
better acquainted with the growth and 
qualities of larch and Scotch fir timber. 


Having already noticed the general 
opinion, in regard to Engliſh-grown firs, 
7 viz. that their principal uſe is for ſhelter 

or ornament, it ſeems natural to aſk, 
how 1s it poſhble for perſons to im- 
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bibe ſuch a notion, when unſupported 
by facts? 


To this I anſwer, that the greater 
part formed their ideas from report, 
without giving themſelves the trouble of 
inquiry; and, of thoſe who conſidered 
the ſubject, only a very ſmall proportion 
had an opportunity of ſeeing a deal board 
cut from a fir of Engliſh growth, of ſuf- 
cient age and ſcantling to enable them to 
determine its quality. 


Were we to expett ſubſtantial timber 
in oak {applings, it would be accounted 
abſurd ;—is it not equally improper to 
ſeek for it in fir poles? 


In regard to the Scotch fir, which is 
almoſt the only one that has had any. 
thing like a trial, the young timber has 
generally been condemned as brite, 
while the old has been rejected on ac- 
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count of its knottineſs, conſequently of 
little value for many purpoſes, and to- 
tally unfit for others ;—but, had it been 
conſidered, whether the knots were na- 
tural or merely accidental, it probably 
would have been diſcovered, that the de- 
fe& had its origin in the want of proper 
management. | 
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Oaks growing in hedgerows, being 
ſingle, branch out near the ground, and 
are ſuffered to retain thoſe branches a 
long time; the timber is, therefore, al- 
moſt uniformly knotty; while that of 
ſuch as grow in thick woods is as regu- 
larly clean to a conſiderable height. 


It is nearly ſimilar with Scotch firs; 
for the uſual practice of the laſt age was, 
to plant them either ſingly or in rows, 
at ſeveral yards diſtance from each o- 
ther, where they were left to keep their 


branches, as long as they continued 
C 
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green, whereby the timber is knotty; a 
fault which the preſent mode of planting 


tends much to remedy. 


It is neceſſary that I explain what is 
ſignified by the preſent mode, as I write 
for more than one claſs of readers, and 
wiſh in this, and all other parts of the 
work, to be clearly underſtood :—ſhould 
I be ſo fortunate, my end will be an- 
ſwered. 


I mean, then, the general practice of 
planting large plantations tolerably thick, 
avoiding regular rows as much as poſſi- 
ble; where, as with oaks in woods, the 
lower branches, not having a ſufficient 
ſupply of air, ſoon die and drop off; and 
the trees, being, in ſome degree, drawn 
up by each other, grow ſtraight, and 
free from thick branches, the cauſe of 
large knots. 
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It will be new to many, when told, 
upon the authority of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, that the red deal, imported 
from Peterſburg, is no other than the 
ſpecies of fir we call the Scotch; and 
every obſervation, I have been able to 
make, ſeems to confirm the fact; but, be 
that as it may, (the knots excepted,) the 
Scotch does not appear, in any reſpeR, 
leſs valuable“. 


Here it may be important to offer a 
few remarks, upon the cauſes and conſe- 
quences of the different ſorts of knots, 
found in timber; as they equally apply 
to the Scotch fir, larch, oak, &c. 


* Since writing the above, I have ſeen ſome 
plantations of firs, (moſtly Scotch,) which directly 
corroborate it. They were planted thickly, about 
ſixty years ago; and, though they do not appear ever to 
have been pruned, the timber, to a reaſonable length, 
is as clean, when ſawn, as moſt foreign deal, 
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Live knots, or ſuch as are incorpo- 
rated with the wood from the core to the 
bark, whether large or ſmall, are the re- 
mains of branches, that were alive either 
at or near the period when the trees were 
cut down; and dead knots, of ſuch as 
have been left upon the trunk after they 


died, and, ſometimes, till they have fallen 


of themſelves :;—the trunk continuing to 
grow, in the interval, cloſes upon, but 
cannot unite with them, and, therefore, 


they become dead knots from that part. 


But in ſome trees, particularly the 
oak, the miſchief of ſuch dead branches 
does not end here; for, as the trunk con- 
tinues to increaſe, and the dead branches 
to rot, it often happens that the latter, 
when they fall, leave hollows in the 
trunk, capable, from their direction, of 
holding water; which, acting upon the 
end of the branch, or knot, quickens its 
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decay, and not unfrequently injures the 
heart of the tree. 


Much of the evil, with regard to dead 
knots, may be traced to the woodman's 
method of pruning, by leaving knags or 
ſpurs, of ſome inches in length. If the 
tree produce a ſhoot, near the end of 
the ſpur, there will be a live knot to 
the ſaid ſhoot, and a dead one beyond 
it; but, when the tree produces none, 
(as is univerſal with firs, and almoſt ge- 
neral with thoſe trees which are in thick 
plantations,) the whole length of the 
ſpur becomes a dead knot; ſo that, in 
either caſe, we have theſe defects, where 
otherwiſe the timber would be perfectly 
clean, 


If the above point out the true cauſes, 
the attentive reader will eaſily deduce 


from them, the obvious means of pre- 


venting what none can cure. Aware of 
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the bad conſequence of large knots, he 
will cloſely prune his trees, to a reaſona- 
ble height, while the branches are ſmall“; 
not all at once, but from time to time; 
ſo that he will, in a great meaſure, form 
the trees, though he cannot make one 
leaf of them. And, for dead knots and 
hollowneſs, he will apply the ſame eaſy 
preventive to all branches, great or ſmall, 
ſo ſoon as they appear to be dead: and, 
by combining cauſes and effects, readily 
perceive, that, by this practice, moſt 
ſorts of timber may be grown ſound, and 
nearly clean, to a ſufficient length; as the 
knots will be very ſmall, and found only 
near the core F. | 
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* Trees grown for ſhelter or ornament, ſhould be 
a to ſuit particular ſituations. 


a + There are knots which do not originate in the, 


core; but, as they can happen only when the tree has, 


produced freſh ſhoots, from Tem loſing it its 
Jo 218 7. 18 
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The woodman may exclaim againſt 
this doctrine, as militating againſt his 
good old practice, which may fairly be 
denominated the dead knot ſyſtem ; or, 
if he like lazy /y/tem better, I have no 


objection; for it requires no logic to 


prove, that it is eaſier to take off a 
branch in that ſlovenly manner, than to 
cut it off clean, and cloſe to the ſtem, 
The practice is ſaid to be adopted merely 
to prevent hollowneſs; and in old trees, 
which are no longer increaſing in ſize, it 
may, in ſome caſes, avert the evil for a 
time, becauſe a live branch, ſo cut, will 
be ſome years before it rots; yet, when 
it does, the tree will be in more danger 
than from the mode I have recommend- 
ed. But this is leaving the principal ſub- 
jet; which is, how to preſerve a tree 


head, or being over pruned, they are an exception to 
the regular order of nature. 
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clean and ſound, to its full period of 
growth and uſefulneſs, not beyond it. 


As to the qualities of the timber of 
the other ſorts of firs, commonly culti- 
vated in England, beſides the larch and 
Scotch, I have not ſufficient materials to 
enable me to form a deciſive judgment; 
but, from the information I have been 
able to collect, it ſeems that the greater 
part 1s much inferior; and though, from 
cauſes we are unacquainted with, there 
may be exceptions, yet they never can be 
ſo ſerviceable to the foreſt planter; for 
they do not uniformly grow as freely in 
fertile ſoils, and are improper for bleak 
barren lands,—thoſe blanks in nature, 
which the planter's aid alone can render 
prolific, beautiful, and ſheltered. 


Though ſuch ſituations muſt abun- 
dantly repay his uſeful toils, it is not 
meant they will do ſo excluſively, for the 
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benefit of warmer and better ſoils is not 
- diſputed; but convinced that on theſe 
requiſites the thriving of larches and 
Scotch firs does not depend; that their 
timber 1s of great value; and that they 
improve the land which is contiguous, by 
affording ſhelter ; I feel myſelf fully juſti- 
fied in aſſerting their ſuperiority. 


In conſidering the larch as a fir, which 
is the received opinion, and ſufficient for 
my purpoſe, I have nothing to do with 
botanical diſtinctions; for it differs but 
little from them outwardly, except in 
caſting its leaves or ſpines in winter; 
while its timber, with many of the pro- 
perties of fir, is, in ſeveral reſpects, ſo 
much ſuperior, that I ſhould recommend 
its being planted alone, were it not ne- 
ceſſary, in expoſed ſituations and barren 
foils, to introduce, by way of ſcreen, a 
quantity of Scotch firs. 
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The taſte for planting has much in- 
creaſed within the laſt thirty years, eſpe- 
cially among the higher ranks of ſociety ; 
whoſe ideas, I believe, have ſeldom gone 
further than ſhelter and ornament, con- 
ſequently their plantations have not be- 
come ſo extenſive as they otherwiſe 
would; nor been managed ſo as ulti- 
mately to produce, either to the proprie- 
tors or the public, half the benefit they 
are capable of; and the evil may be at- 
tributed to one ſource, viz. an imperfett 
or totally wrong notion of the qualities 
and value of larch and Scotch fir timber, 
eſpecially the former. 


An aſſertion ſo diametrically oppoſite 
to current opinions, cannot be fully cre- 
dited, unleſs it be proved; for, where 
teſtimony is incomplete, but few proſe- 
lytes are gained. We are informed, by 
an old obſervation, that ſome men will 
admit the evidence of hearing, but ALL 
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that of fght ;—to this trial, then, I call 
every one, who has any taſte for, or in- 
tereſt in, this important ſubject; and, 
with them, ſuch as have an opportunity 
of promoting its intereſts, either by pre- 
cept or example. 


Look at the plantations of larches, 
within your knowledge; examine the 
foil, and ſay, if, in moſt ſituations, they 
do not exceed, in quickneſs of growth, 
every tree whole timber bears any com- 
pariſon in value;—conſider next the 
quality and texture of their wood :—I 
then leave you to determine, whether it 
ought not to be cultivated in preference 
to any other. 


That larch is equal to the beſt foreign 
deal timber, for all purpoſes to which it 
is uſually applied, and greatly ſuperior 
to it for many others, is obvious; inaſ- 
much as the boards are more free from 
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knots, harder, and leſs apt to ſplit, be- 
ing nearly as tough as aſh, which will 


certainly much extend its uſefulneſs ; for, 


having many of the qualities of that 
wood, though, perhaps, not in an equal 
degree, it will frequently be found a ſub- 
ſtitute for it. For the oak it will alſo be 
a good one, in many inſtances ; becauſe 
its heart is equally durable, and it grows 
as well-hearted as any oak whatever. To 
which I may add, that, in conſequence 
of its beautiful colour and fine grain, 
being capable of receiving a very high 
poliſh, it will be found excellent for nu- 
merous uſeful and ornamental articles of 
furniture and fixture, now made of ma- 
hogany ; ſuch as tables, chairs, deſks, 
cupboards, clock-caſes, bed-poſts, baluſ- 
ters and rails for ſtairs, doors, ſhop-coun- 
ters, cornices, &c. In a word, it will 
ſupply the place, in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, of almoſt every ſort. of wood now 


in uſe, from mahogany to alder; and, if 
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cultivated freely, will conſiderably dimi- 
niſh the conſumption of the whole. 


Before I quit the ſubject, I ſhall men- 
tion one thing of importance, viz. that 
theſe trees may be cut down at any 
ſeaſon ;—probably the beſt is in Auguſt 
or September, their principal time of 
growth. It is contrary to the prevail- 
ing opinion and practice, in regard to 
other woods; but, I think, will appear 
natural, when the properties of ſap, in 
general, is conſidered, in oppoſition to 
that of firs ;. for the ſap of moſt decidu- 
ous trees, or ſuch as caſt their leaves, is 
only a thin watery fluid; and, if the 
trees be cut down while that is in circu- 
lation, it tends to rot them ; but that of 
the other, being the pureſt turpentine, 
hardens in the pores of the wood, and 
reſiſts moiſture; hence the durability be- 
fore mentioned. This may eaſily. be de- 


monſtrated, by taking a piece, freſh cut, 8 
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and examining it, with a good magnifier, 
in the ſun, or by the light of a candle. 
Another quality, peculiar to it, is, that, 
though cut down, as aforeſaid, it will 
not crack with any tolerable degree of 
heat, 


If the foregoing account of the larch 
be well founded, (and the moſt captious 
will find it difficult to prove the contra- 
ry,) it appears, that the landed intereſt 
of the nation, collectively, have much to 
learn, in regard to its culture and uſes, 
and ſtill more to regret, that it was not 
done a century ago; for, if it had, im- 
menſe ſums would, annually, have been 
ſaved, which were ſent abroad, and paid 
in duties, freights, &c. while every one 
who had uſed the article, would have 
been a gainer. 


Theſe advantages, though great, are 
not the only ones; for the lands, once 
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planted, would not have gone without 
their ſhare of improvement; as even 
barren ſoils, if planted with firs, will, in 
the courſe of forty or fifty years, be- 
come fertile; becauſe theſe trees, if the 
ſtratum be looſe enough to admit their 
roots, draw a great portion of their nu- 
triment from a conſiderable depth; part 
of which, aſcending to their tops, forms 
their leaves or ſpines, which, falling, be- 
come the food of vegetables, and, even- 
tually, of man. 


Should a plantation, one year with 
another, increaſe one tenth of an inch, 
in depth of foil, for fifty years; at the 
end of that term, an increaſe of five 
inches will be found, of a quality that 
cannot fail of making it ever after good 
paſture land; ſuppoſing the trees cut 
down, and the roots not extirpated.— 
Thus we perceive a tree, by the ſimple 
operation of nature, performing what all 
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the art of man could never effect; in 
rendering uſeful what is beyond his 
reach; conſequently, planting ſtamps an 
immenſe value, on what is and muſt for 
ever remain uſeleſs without it. 


As many of the advantages, derivable 
from the planting of larch and Scotch 
firs, ariſe from duly conſidering, that 
they will not only grow, but thrive, in a 
nutriment totally unfit for corn or graſs, 
I proceed to demonſtrate the fact. 


Part of the extenſive chain of hills, 
which connects this county with thoſe of 
Lancaſter, Cheſter, and Derby, have been 
planted, from time to time; and, wher- 
ever that has been done properly, the 
larch and Scotch fir have uniformly ſuc- 
cecded. ; 


It is obſervable of theſe hills, that, 
though the ſurface differs very materially, 
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the ſecohd ſtratum is uſually a reddiſh 
yellow ſand, full of looſe ſtones. In this 
ſand, not one ſtalk of grain, or blade of 
graſs, will grow, to be of any value; and 
yet, when the top ſtratum is thin enough 
to admit the roots into the ſecond, the 
trees are certain to grow freely. 


In planting upon theſe hills, the top 
(which is a black ſoil, mixed with a great 
deal of white ſand, and grows nothing 
but heath,) is generally the greateſt dif- 
ficulty we have to contend with, though, 
for agriculture, it is found infinitely pre- 
ferable to the red ſand, or ſecond ftra- 
tum ; but ſo little nice are theſe trees, in 
regard to ſoil, (excepting the black earth 
before mentioned,) that they are ſeen to 
thrive amazingly in beds of ſand, waſhed 
from the higher parts of moors into cavi- 
ties in their ſides; and in the hollows of 
old roads, or among the rubbiſh of ſtone 


quarries, 
| E 
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Almoſt any plantation in. a ſhallow 
ſoil, with a looſe ſtony bottom, will 
prove this; for it is not poſſible that the 
trees in them are nouriſhed by the top 
foil only, when, as is often the caſe, they 
are growing freely where it is not fix in- 
ches deep. Had they no other ſupport, 
we ſhould ſometimes find the larch com- 
pletely at a ſtand in its principal growing 
ſeaſon; for, at that time, ſuch ſoils are 
frequently ſo very dry as to be unfit for 
vegetation. 


That trees have been ſo ſtopped 
where the ſoil was thin, and either a 
compact rock or a clay bottom, I readily 
allow; but I never knew it where they 


had a bottom ſomething like what I have 


been deſcribing. 


Having now, I truſt, clearly demon- 
ſtrated the point in queſtion, I proceed 
to ſhow that they will thrive where ſeve- 
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ral other ſorts will not; for, upon a 
common, called Honley-Moor, in this 
neighbourhood, (being part of the range 
of hills before mentioned, and where I 
have been concerned in planting nearly 
two hundred acres,) I occaſionally intro- 
duced the oak, aſh, beech, birch, and 
ſycamore, not one of which would ſuc- 
ceed; and, by accident, I diſcovered that 
it was the ſame with reſpect to common 
thorns, 


About ſeven years ago, a gentleman, 
contrary to-the uſual cuſtom of fencing 
with walls, ordered a ditch to be made, 
and a hedge of thorns planted, with a 
few two-feet larches and Scotch firs, four 
or five yards from each other. The 
larches are now, on an average, ten feet 
high; the Scotch firs about eight feet; 
and the thorns only fix inches :—and, 


though the latter free from weeds, 
(the ſoil producing none,) and have not 
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been cropped by cattle, there 1s no pro- 
| bability they will ever grow to be a fence. 


Further, theſe trees will grow better 
upon ſuch lands as are improper for corn 
and graſs, and trees in general, than on 
ſome that have a tolerable depth of good 
ſoil. This, at firſt ſight, may, perhaps, 
appear a hardy aſſertion ; but, I preſume, 
it will not be diſputed by any, who have 
had an opportunity of noticing larches, 
that have been planted from twenty to 
thirty years upon ſuch ſoils, with a clay 
bottom ; for though they almoſt uniform- 
ly grow freely, during that period, yet, 
afterwards, they commonly grow leſs ſo, 
and frequently die at the top; when no 
further good can be — from them. 


The reaſon ſeems to be this: ſuppo- 
ling the depth of ſoil to be nine inches, 
and the trees planted at the diſtance of 
three feet, which is common with plan- 
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ters; every tree has only fix ſolid feet 
and three quarters of ſoil, to exhauſt or 
ſubſiſt upon; and they are generally ſuf- 
fered to ſtand, without thinning, from 
ſeven to twelve years. In that time, as 
their leaves or. ſpines could have benefit- 
ed the ground but very little, it is not to 
be wondered at, if, even before thinning, 
the ſoil ſnould be nearly exhauſted, and 
the trees checked in their growth; the 
wonder would be, if it ſnould prove o- 


therwiſe. 


But admitting the trees to be thinned, 
within the time above mentioned, and 
half the number, originally planted, taken 
out; every tree would have only thirteen 
ſolid feet and a half of exhauſted ſoil for 
its ſhare; conſequently, would be pinch- 
ed of nutriment, while the trees planted 
upon ſoils with a looſe bottom, conſtant- 
ly puſhing their roots into ſtratum not 
before exhauſted, and far below the ef- 
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fects of drought, would continue to 
thrive, till their ample trunks gave aſſu- 
rance of the deſired reward. 


With perſons who plant upon a large 
ſcale, every thing that expedites the ope- 
ration will have weight. To ſuch, I truſt, 
I ſhall render an acceptable ſervice, by 
preſenting them with the annexed cop- 
perplate, deſcriptive of two tools, which 
I invented, and have long uſed, as ſub- 
ſtitutes for the ſpade, in making holes 
and planting. The former operation, in 
land covered with ſtrong heath, or full of 
ſtones, or both, when performed in the 
uſual way, viz. with a ſpade and a mat- 
tock, is known to be exceedingly tedi- 
ous; for, if but one man be employed, 
much of his time 1s loſt by the change 
of tools; and, if two, it often happens 
that one of them has not —— em- 
ployment. 
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The firſt is a mattock, made particu- 
larly light, with one end about five inches 
broad, and thirteen long, from the cen- 
tre; the other, a ſmall end or pike, 
eighteen inches long. With the former, 
which muſt be ſharp, we ſtrike off the 
ſod or heath, and with the latter looſen 
the ſoil, in the place where the hole is to 
be made; taking out the ſtones, if large, 
but leaving- the ſoil. This work, upon 
heathy land, may be done any time in 
ſummer or autumn, when labourers are 
moſt at liberty, though the land ſhould 
not be planted till the following ſpring. 


The other tool we call a eLANTER; 
the form of which will beſt be deſcribed 
by the plate. The length is eight inches, 
from the eye; the face or edge four 
and a half broad, and the handle twelve 
long. The heel, or part behind the han- 
dle, is made ſtronger than the reſt of the 
neck, and is for breaking any clods that 
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may be found in the holes, which, by a 
ſtroke or two, will be done effectually. 


The perſon being provided with a baſ- 
ket, holding the tree in one hand, and 
the planter in the other, ſtrikes the latter 
into the ſoil, about the centre of the 
hole, and pulling it towards him, puts in 
the tree with the other; then puſhing the 
earth to its root, with the back of the 
planter, and preſſing it a little with his 
foot, the operation 1s performed, with a 
degree of neatneſs and expedition, which 
the moſt expert can never attain with the 
ſpade. The action is ſo ſimple, that a 
common labourer may ſafely be truſted 
with it, which is not the caſe when a 
ſpade is to be uſed; for then a dexterity 
js neceſſary, which ſome men are years 
in arriving at, and others never acquire. 
Even a boy of fifteen years old, or a wo- 
man may perform it, ſo as to do the work 


of men ;—and though the ſaving, by the 
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uſe of the former of theſe tools, cannot 
be equal where the land differs from what 
I have deſcribed, yet they will be appli- 
cable to, and of great ſervice in, all ge- 
neral Chika of foreſt n 


e . head, I have noticed 
Gown objections to the planting of foreſt 
trees ſo thick, as at the diſtance of three 
feet; but there are others which muſt not 


be overlooked. 


- 


Firſt, in planting trees at that diſtance, 
one acre will take 4840, and, at four feet, 
the ſame will take only 2722; ſo that, in 
the latter, there will be a ſaving of more 
than two fifths; as more land may be 
planted. at that for three pounds, than for 
era at the other. 


| Secondly, after the above extra ex- 
pence has been incurred, and the plants 
have exhauſted the land for a number of 
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years, it becomes neceſſary to thin out, 
at leaſt the difference betwixt the two 
numbers, when they are fit only: for fu- 
el; therefore, of but little value in any 
ſituation, particularly where fuel is plen- 
tiful : and further, which is a ſerious ob- 
jetion, by enhancing the expence, dif- 
couragement is Swen! to the ardour of che 
1 | 3 01 299%} 


I am aware of the defence, made by 
the advocates for thick planting, viz. that 
the trees, growing thick, ſhelter and draw 
up each other; but, on the whole, I be- 
lieve, that fuch drawing up is more inju- 
rious than the ſhelter is beneficial, ex- 
cept, as before hinted, in very open fitu- 
ations ; for when trees, that have been 
ſo drawn up and ſheltered, and are very 


lender in proportion to their height, be- 


come ſuddenly expoſed by thinning, they 
are frequently broken by the winds; but 
if they eſcape, being top heavy, many 
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of their roots get ſprained, and they are 
{o much twiſted and bent, in their ſtems 
and tops, that vegetation is obſtructed, and 
their growth impeded for ſeyeral years. 


Of this inconvenience much might be 
avoided, by looking over and judiciouſly 
thinning the plantations every, year, after 
the trees begin to mix their branches; 
but, through inattention, it is frequent. 
ly neglected, and more ſo, by a cauſe 
which I ſhall not fail to remark. 

After confilerable —— and ex: 
amining the ſubject with minute atten- 
tion, I think four feet the moſt eligible, 
as a general diſtance, be the ſituation 
what it may, in regard to local circum- 
ſtances. There is no waſte; for every 
tree that is planted may remain till it is 
ſaleable, either as a rail or a ſpar, with- 
out injuring the reſt; thus every atom of 
nutriment expended anſwers ſome good 
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end: — nor is there much fear that either 
this or the ſubſequent thinnings will be 
omitted; becauſe, when men have once 
found that they have an article of value 
to diſpoſe of, and muſt ſell it, to be- 
nefit the remaining ſtock, they will not 
neglect to forward the buſineſs; while, 
on the contrary, few can ſet about thin- 
ning a plantation of young trees, not 
likely to pay for the trouble, vithout 
great reluctance, 


As larches are ſeldom materially hurt 
by any other than the weſt and north 
winds, thofe grounds which are level, or 
inclined to the ſouth or eaſt, muſt have a 
{kirting of Scotch firs to the weſt or 
north only, to ſcreen them; that is, the 
firſt two ranks ſhould all be firs; then 
fir and larch, alternately, to the breadth 
of ten or twelve yards; by which the 
winds would be ſufficiently checked in 
their firſt attack, If the planter be in- 
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clined to add more, they may be mixed, 
in a ſparing but regular manner, through- 
out the plantation. 


When the ground inclines to the 
north or weſt, the plantation ſhould have 
a liberal quantity of firs introduced at 
certain diſtances, in addition to the ſkirt- 
ing, and regulated by the riſe of the 
ground: for inſtance, a riſe of ten yards 
in fifty, would require the firs every fifty 
yards, and ſo at greater or leſs diſtances, 
according to the aſcent: but, in caſe of 
ſteep banks, the ſkirting ſhould be plant- 
ed extra thick; and the firs, in the pro- 
portion of one to two larches, ſhould be 
mixed through the whole extent. 


The above precautions, in regard to 
ſhelter, which are applicable only to ſoils 
not fertile enough to produce deciduous 
trees in general, may ſeem unneceſlary to 
perſons unacquainted with mountainous 
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ſituations, but a little obſervation will 
evince the contrary; for, in ſuch places, 
the outſide larches are crooked, and have 
nearly all their branches growing on the 
ſheltered fide; in which ſtate they im- 
prove very ſlowly. | | 


The ſize of the trees ſhould be adap- 
ted to the particular circumſtances of the 
place where they are to be planted. In 
| foreſt planting, where the ground is hea- 
thy, or not capable of growing much 
graſs, or weeds, and the top ſtratum, of 
black ſoil, is not more than fix inches 
deep, larches of two years, which have 
been one year tranſplanted, are the moſt 
proper ; .theſe ſhould be the beſt of that 
age, from twelve to eighteen inches high : 
but if the top ſtratum exceed that depth, 
larches a year older, or what are uſual- 
ly called two-feet plants, are preferable; 
for, being ſtronpèr, they ſooner puſh into 
the bottom ſtratum, and, therefore, make 
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much quicker progreſs than ſuch as are 
{maller. - As to Scotch firs, thoſe of four 
years old, that have been two years tranſ- 
planted, are beſt for the ſituations in queſ- 
tion, unleſs they be very bleak; when 
plants of three years old, one year tranſ- 
planted, ſhould be preferred. 


In fertile lands which produce a con- 
ſiderable quantity of graſs, weeds, or 
bruſhwood, and where the latter has been 
cleared, the plants ſhould never be leſs 
than two feet high, to prevent their be- 
ing ſmothered. Indeed, where proper 
care is taken partially to clear the bruſh- 
wood, ſo that what remains gives ſuffi- 
cient ſhelter, plants of the largeſt uſeful 
ſize may be admitted, viz. firs of three 
feet, and larch of four 'or five; for ſuch 
as are higher ſeldom do well, except 
they have been removed one or two years 
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Here I think it right to give a cau · 
tion in the choice of Scotch fir plants; 
which ſhould be ſuch as are ſtiff, and 
have produced branches near the ground, 
on all ſides; as they are not only more 
able to reſiſt the winds, but have general- 
ly good roots; while ſmall weak plants, 
with bad ones, that have few, if any, ſide 
ſhoots, - bend under every blaſt, to, and 
even beneath, the ſurface of the ground, 


| fo that a hole is formed round the ſtem, 


into which the air penetrates. By this 
means, many of the plants are prevented 
from vegetating ; and ſuch as do ſucceed, 
make but {low progreſs for two or three 
years. 
The ſize of the holes ſhould always 
be in proportion to that of the plants: 
for example, trees from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches high, require holes twelve 
inches deep, and as many wide. They 
ought to be ſufficiently large; for though 
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the looſe earth, in a hole ſix inches deep, 
may cover the roots, yet their chance 
of growing is much better when there is 
a quantity of looſe ſoil for them to ſtrike 
into; befides, the earth, in ſuch holes, 
will retain its moiſture conſiderably longer 
than in thofe that are ſhallow, eſpecially if 
the planting be performed in the ſpring ; 
the holes having been made ſome time in 
the ſummer, or latter end of the preced- 
ing year, and had the benefit of all the 
winter's froſt, to tender and mellow them. 
In addition to theſe advantages, deep 
holes are very deſirable, where the top 
ſoil is a black turf; as, in making them, 
it opens and brings up a part of the ſe- 
cond ſtratum, and gives the plants an op- 
portunity of puſhing into it much ſooner 
than they otherwiſe would do. 


The greateſt objection to ſpring plant- 

ing is, the frequent failure of the plants, 

for want of ſufficient- moiſture,” particu- 
G 
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larly if they have been ſome weeks out 
of the ground, in conſequence of having 
been brought from a conſiderable dij- 
tance, in ſevere frofts, or at the ſeaſon 
when the ſap is in motion.——lt is ad- 
mitted, that ſome trees are much lels lia- 
ble to be ſo hurt than others ; but, as all 
muſt ſuffer leſs or more, (there being no 
mode of preventing it, when the plants 
are long upon their paſſage,) it is beſt to 
avoid the cauſes as much as poſſible. 


There 1s a method of guarding againſt 
the effects of drought, and which may be 
applied as a remedy to trees in ſome de- 
gree injured by it, viz. puddling ; which 
we perform thus: as we take up the trees, 
a perſon. cuts a hole in the ground, and 
pours into it a quantity of water; he 
then works the ſoil with a ſpade, to ſuch 
a conſiſtency that, when the trees are 
dipped into it, a conſiderable quantity 
will tick to their roots: another, having 
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taken off the extremities of the roots, 
keeps dipping them, by ſmall quantities; 
after which, they are bound together, in 
bundles of two or three hundreds each, 
according to fize, and conveyed to where 
they are wanted; then placing them to- 
gether in an upright poſition, in any ſitu- 
ation that is ſheltered, ſtraw is carefully 
put round the outſides, to keep the air 
from drying their roots. 


Provided the ſoil for the puddle be a 
binding loam, or inclining to clay, and 
the air carefully excluded, ſuch plants will 
| retain a conſiderable degree of moiſture 
at their roots, for ſome weeks after plant- 
ing; nevertheleſs, where the fituation af- 
fords the means, the bundles ſhould be 
dipped before they are unbound, as the 
outſide plants will be ſomewhat more dry 
than the reſt; but it may be diſpenſed 
with where proper care has been taken. 
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Should it be aſked, where is the ne- 
ceſſity for puddling, as early planting, 
ſeemingly, will render it unneceſſary? I 
anſwer, that, by planting early, the holes 
frequently loſe much of the benefit of 
the winter's froſt ; mean while, the trees, 
particularly in wet ſituations, ſuffer by 
it; being raiſed, in ſome degree, out of 
the ground, and left ſo that ſubſequent 
droughts are much more hkely to injure 
them, than thoſe which are planted later. 


In very tender ſoils, and dry ſheltered 
ſituations, trees not more than two feet 
high, may be planted with ſafety, any 
time in autumn or winter, if the weather 
be open; but, as the caſes are not nume- 
rous, they make little difference to the 
general argument. 


The proceſs of puddling is ſo very 
ſimple and cheap, that its expence ſcarce- 
ly deſerves notice; yet with theſe advan- 
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tages, added to its extenſive uſeſulneſs, 
this diſcovery, known for at leaſt an age, 
has been hitherto generally, IJ might ſay 
ſtupidly, neglected. However, I carneſtly 
recommend it in all cales of ſpring plant- 
ing and tranſplanting, whether the trees 
are {ix inches or {ſixteen feet high, and 
the advice is not. theoretical, for, after 
practiſing it many years, in late plant- 
ing, frequently throughout April, I ne- 
ver had any ſerious loſs when the plants 
and holes were 1n proper condition; and, 
I believe, moſt of the loſſes, ſo common 
among late planters, might be traced to 


theſe cauſes, and not to the lateneſs of 
the ſeaſon. 


It ſometimes happens, in planting up- 
on heathy ſoils, that, in certain places, 
the top ſtratum or black ſoil is ſo thick, 
that the trees cannot force their roots 
through it; and ſhould ſuch ſoils be 
planted in the uſual method, the trees 
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would be found almoſt at a ſtand for ſe- 
veral years. In this caſe, the beſt way is 
to caſt up the land in trenches, in a ſer- 
pentine direction, by which the appear- 
ance of regular rows will be avoided, and 
the paſſage of the winds prevented: theſe 
ſhould be interſetted by others of the 
ſame ſort, ſloping at the ſides, and about 
four feet wide at the bottom; except 
ſuch as are to carry off the water, which 
ſhould be two feet wider, and-one fide 
thrown up a little, ſo as to form a ſhal- 
low ditch for that purpoſe. 


The diſtances between them ſhould be 
ſufficient to hold the ſoil to be caſt up; 
and the number of wide trenches, in pro- 
portion to the water likely to be collect- 
ed; but care muſt be taken that each 
have only a very moderate quantity, for 
it will, otherwiſe, ſoon waſh them ſo as 
to bare the roots of the trees. . 
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Two rows ſhould be planted in every 
trench, whoſe roots will eventually occu- 
py all the land, though; in the firſt in- 
ſtance, leſs than half the uſual quantity 
will be uſed; and if three or four inches 
of black ſoil be left in them, it will do 
no harm, as the roots will be planted be- 
neath it. | 


This mode of planting will greatly 
enhance the expence; and, therefore, can 
be recommended only for parts of plan- 
tations, where the trees would not other- 
wiſe ſucceed; in which caſe it is certainly 
worth adopting. | 


In large pieces of planting, we ſome- 
times meet with other parts, that are 
clayey and wet: this is a difficulty, and 
muſt be overcome, or the plantation will 
be imperfect; the firſt thing, therefore, to 
be done 1s, to render them dry by means 
of open ditches, (which ought never. to 
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be neglected, where the ground is at all 
ſpringy “,) afterwards, inſtead of making 
holes, a quantity of ſoil ſhould be got 
from the neareſt convenient ſituation, to 
raiſe hillocks, fo as to plant the trees up- 
on the ſurface of the ground. | 


As the trees for ſuch ſituations ſhould 
not be more than one foot high, about a 


peck: and a half of foil will be ſufficient 


Open ditches, independent of a ſaving of about 
two thirds of the expence, in the firſt place, are much 
more ealily kept in order than walled or ſet drains, 
which mult inevitably be choked up by the tree roots, 
in a few years after they begin to grow freely; and there 
will then be either a conſiderable annual — in- 
curred; or they muſt be taken up, and left open. Be- 
fides this, where the ground lies upon the deſcent, 
they. will continue to improve, by wearing deeper in 
moſt ſoils, particularly where the bottom 1 1s looſe and 
flony ; ; for then, by taking out the ſtones, waſhed bare 
about once a year, the ground will be cfeftually drain- 
ed, at an expence too trivial to be noticed. 
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for each hillock. This work ſhould be 
done in autumn, ſo that, by the ſpring, 
the ſoil will not only be mellow, but the 
turf beneath it, in ſome degree, rotten ; 
both which will promote the growth of 
the plants. But if the place be bare of 
graſs, and expoſed to winds, it will be 
ſafer to defer the bulineſs, to one year 
after the others are planted; as, in that 
time, it will have got a good covering of 
graſs, which will prove highly beneficial, 
by ſheltering both the hillocks and trees, 
and affording additional nutriment to the 
roots. 


To ſuch as may ſmile at the ſuppoſed 
abſurdity of planting trees upon the ſur- 
face of the ground, I would ſtate, that 
the queſtion is not, © have ſuch things 
* been uſually prattiſed ?” but, “ is it 


right or wrong?” Is a hole more pro- 


per for the plants, where they have no- 
thing but clay to ſtrike into, or a hill, 
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where they will have the benefit of all the 
ſurrounding ſoil ? 5 

General directions for planting ſuch 
foils as are good, and ſufficiently deep, 
are unneceſſary; for whoever attends to 
what is advanced, in regard to thoſe that 
are more difficult, will find it eaſy to 
plant them with ſucceſs. 


It is well known, that larch and Scotch 
firs grow rapidly upon exceeding thin 
chalk ſoils, the only difficulty being to 
get them to ſucceed at firſt, as they are 
pinched of both earth and moiſture. I 
have known very large tracts planted in 
the following manner ; of which, (as ſome 
practitioners ſeem to think it excellent,) I 
{hall give the reader the full benefit. 


The holes are made in autumn or win- 
ter, by cutting a ſquare ſod, and turning 
it, with the ſward downwards, into the 
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hole; in the centre of which they plant 
the trees, (in general two-year ſeedlings,) 
with a dibble or ſetting ſtick, the ſpring 
following ; and thus the proceſs ends. A 
fimple and expeditious method, truly! and 
if equally ſucceſsful, it ſhould not want 
my approbation ; but, as it has frequently 
happened that the planters have ſuſtained 
very heavy loſſes by it, (ſometimes to the 
amount of half the plants,) attempting to 
account for it may be uſeful. 


I obſerve, then, that on the ſod being 
turned over, all or the greater part of the 
foil is raiſed up with it, and, in moſt caſes, 
ſome of the ſtones below are laid bare; 
probably many project higher than the 
ſurrounding ſoil ; ſo that when the ſod is 
reverſed upon them, it will be ſomewhat 
hollow, which will prevent the turf from 
rotting ſo ſoon as it otherwiſe would 
do; and, conſequently, in ſpring, when 
the trees are to be planted, the hole is 
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tound nearly in the ſtate it was when firſt 
dug; and as the extremities of the roots 
may be ſuppoſed to reach the bottom of 
the turf, or the hollow, many of them 
die by drought. Therefore, if one of 


the cauſes of vegetation be moiſture, and 


this method does not promote it, ſo far 


as the particular circumſtances will ad- 
mit, it is clearly defettive; and I leave 
it for decifion, whether the following 
mode be not founded on more rational 
principles, 


Let the workman take a planter's mat- 
tock, which 1s pretty ſharp, and ſwitch 
off the turf from the ground, as thin as 
poſſible, about two feet long and one 
broad, and draw it towards him; then 
turning to the other end of the bared 
place, looſen all the ſoil, and pull it to 
the part next him; he will thus have a 
hollow, of about one foot ſquare, which, 
if not more than three or four inches 
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deep, 'muſt be increaſed to fve or fix, by 
taking out the ſtones; into this he muſt 
put the turf, and tread it cloſe, to pro- 
mote its rotting ; then drawing the ſoil 
over it, a hollow will be left at one end, 
and a little hillock raiſed, for the recep- 
tion of the trees, on the other. 


If this were done early in autumn, the 
holes would be found in good order, in 
ſpring, to receive the plants, which ſhould 
be larches of two years, that have been 
one tranſplanted, (ſay, the leaſt of that 
age, viz. from eight to ten inches high,) 
and Scotch firs of three years old, which 
have been one tranſplanted. 


It may be ſuppoſed, that, by raiſing 
the ſoil ſomewhat above the ſurface, ma- 
ny of the plants will be deſtroyed by 
drought. But the ſurrounding graſs, the 
mellownels of the ſoil, the increaſed quan- 
tity, and, above all, the rotten turf below, 
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operate as preventives; and the roots, be- 
ing placed upon a level with the ſoil round 
the hole, (not below it,) will, if puddled, 
as before directed, be in no danger. 


To obviate every poſſible objection a- 
gainſt cultivating ſo important an article 
as larch, I have beſtowed ſome time in 
conſidering ſuch as may ariſe, and find but 
one of conſequence enough to be noticed, 
which, I think, has more of the nature of 
doubt. It is this: Whether the article 
* has not had a fair trial, and been re- 
« jetted for ſome cauſe at preſent un- 
„ known?” I will, therefore, examine 
the point, and advert to what I conceive 
the principal cauſes of our ignorance, re- 
ſpecting its culture and uſes, 


Perhaps it would be difficult to diſco- 
ver, and avail little if known, when the 
larch was introduced into this country. 
From what we read, however, in Evelyn's 
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Sylva, written one hundred and thirty- 
{even years ago, it appears the plant was 
then to be found in curious collections. 


He ſays, that it flouriſhes with us 
* a tree of good ſlature, (not long ſince 
* to be ſeen about Chelmsford, in Eſſex, ) 
« ſufficiently reproaches our not cultiva- 
« ting a material ſo uſeful for many pur- 
e poſes, where laſting and ſubſtantial tim- 
* ber is required,” Theſe are the words 
of a man whom ſucceeding ages have 
held in veneration, and they evince at 
once his penetration and his patriotiſm, 
He had heard of the extraordinary quali- 
ties of larch timber, and ſeen ſome trees, 
which, from their flouriſhing ſtate, ſhow- 
ed that it would thrive in this country ; 
and, to a mind like his, that was hint ſuf- 
ficient, 


I think I ſee the venerable man look- 
ing at the plant, contemplating the a- 
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mazing advantages that after ages would 
experience, from due attention to the 
goodly ſtranger, and calling it, as it were, 
to bear evidence againſt the negligence 
Unfortunately for 


of his countrymen. 
the nation, he called in vain; for it is 
evident that Millar, who wrote ſeventy 
years after him, and whoſe authority may 
ſafely be quoted, as a favourable ſpeci- 
men of the knowledge of that age, knew 
little of the nature of larch timber, but 
what he had gathered from the writings 
of the former, 


The only new obſervations of import- 
ance, which he produces, are, that“ thzs 
« tree is very proper for the ſides of bar- 
„ren hills, where few other forts will 
«* thrive ſo well.” And, in another place, 
he ſays, © the tree is now pretty common 
in the Engliſh gardens His a native of 
* the Alps and Pyrenean mountains; but 
* thrives exceedingly well here, eſpecially 
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« of planted in an elevated fituation, as 
« may be obſerved by thoſe which were 
e planted a few years ſince at Wimbledon, 
* in Surry, which are now grown to be 
* large trees, and produce annually a 
large quantity of cones.” 


Here we have the fair reſult of ſeven- 
ty years' experience, and the aggregate 1s 
ſhortly this : the trees will grow well on 
barren hills in England :—which could 
hardly be doubted, when we conſider it 
as a native of the Alps and Pyrenees. 
But, though this obſervation appears to 
afford ſome encouragement to plant it, for 
timber, it ſeems to be counterbalanced, 
by directions for raiſing the plants, and 
planting, ſufficiently tedious to deter any 
man of common prudence from cultiva- 
ting them, except on a ſmall ſcale; and, 
probably, a general caution that he gives, 
in his preface, againſt encouraging the. 
planting of foreign trees in large quanti- 
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ties, till their worRTH be fully known, 
has, in regard to the larch, operated 
much againſt its cultivation. 


He and Evelyn, it is true, have both 
greatly extolled the qualities of its tim- 
ber; but, it is obvious, the one, with the 
advantage of ſeventy years' experience, 
was, in that reſpect, barely a copyiſt of 
the other; and that the latter, inſtead 
of drawing what he communicates from 
experience, brought it from foreign au- 
thority: a ſource which iſſued ſo much 
of the marvellous, that we pauſe in giv- 
ing full credence to the account. 


The above muſt have greatly contri- 
buted to occaſion fuch a ſcarcity and 
exceſſive dearneſs, by circumſcribing the 
demand, (which, otherwiſe, would cer- 
tainly have reduced the price,) that, 1t 1s 
highly probable, the plant could not then 
be generally uſed, even for ornament ; | 
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hence it is that we have now ſo few old 
. larch trees, and the conſequent difficulty 
of forming a correct eſtimate of the value 
of its timber; which could not poſſibly 
have happened, had theſe writers been 
able to view the ſubject diſtinctly; as, by 
the weight of their authority, in planting, 
they might be ſaid to direct, if not to 
form, the taſte of their age. 


When ſuch men leave an important 
ſubject undecided, it is no wonder that 
thoſe who immediately follow them do 
the ſame; for, where the former have no 
certainty, the latter may be permitted to 
doubt; and thus age after age is con- 
| ſumed, and man remains in 1gnorance, 


If this be an obje& of national con- 
cern, it ought to have been diſtinctly 
treated as ſuch; but I do not know that 
any writers have ſhown, that they had a 
clear and comprehenſive idea of its im- 
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portance: poſſibly there may be excep- 
tions, but, if found, I believe they are 
only, among other matter, in expenſive 
works, rarely ſeen but in the libraries of 
the opulent: a method not much calcula- 
ted to benefit the bulk of mankind, as it 
{huts the avenues to knowledge, which, 
that its advantages may be offered to all, 
ought ever to be open to the inquiring 
mind. | 


But whatever have been the opinions 
of late writers, the effects are obvious; 
and our concern is increaſed, when per- 
ſons of enlarged minds and liberal for- 
tunes, (whoſe exertions and example 
qualify them for benefiting their coun- 
try,) graſp, with the moſt laudable inten- 
tions, all the aſſiſtance which the preſent 
ſtate of knowledge affords, and find their 
efforts meet not with deſerved ſucceſs. 
Such inſtances are numerous, for almoſt 
the whole of their plantations ſhow this ; 
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and I truſt there is no impropriety in 
producing one, as a fair ſpecimen, taken 
from a perſon of the firſt conſequence, 


as a gentleman and a planter, who has 


publiſhed his ideas upon the ſubject“. 


He planted, in two years, ninety-four 
acres of mixed timber trees, upon land ſo 
extremely bad (I underſtand, a thin chalk 
ſoil,) that nothing but ſainfoin was worth 
cultivating upon it. The larches which 
ſucceeded beſt, were two years old plants, 
that had been one tranſplanted ; part of 
which, after three or four years' growth, 
were from fix to ſeven feet high. The 
birches throve much better than the other 
deciduous trees; and, though many of 
them died at the tops the firſt year, they 
afterwards made very vigorous ſhoots. 
The elms and ſycamores did not grow by 


See the Tranſactions of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, vol. ix. p. 9. 
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any means ſo faſt as the beſore- mentioned 
trees; but the larch grew ſo very luxuri- 
antly, that, he ſays, in a few years, he 
ſhould be forced to thin them conſidera- 


bly, to prevent their ſmothering the other 


trees. 


The number and ſpecies, planted up- 
on the ninety-four acres, were as under : 


145,000 
72,500 
50,000 
40,000 
45,000 

600 
600 
30,000 
10,000 
400 
200 


Larch 

Scotch Fir 
Aſh 

Sycamore 

Elm 

Oak 

Spruce Fir 
Birch 
Mountain Aſh 
Weymouth Pine 
Horſe Cheſnut 


394-390 


or 4194 per acre. 


From the above ſtatement it is obvi- 
ous, that the larch had, ſome how or other, 
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obtained a preference, as more than one 
third of the whole was of that ſpecies : 
and, from the other particulars, we might 

ſuppoſe their management merited ſi upe- 
rior attention; inſtead of which, we are 
told, that in a few years they muſt be 
thinned conſiderably, © to prevent their 
« ſmothering the other trees.” But when 
we examine the hſt of other trees, (the 
Scotch firs excepted, as we have no ac- 
count of their ſucceſs, and the oaks are 
out of the queſtion, being few more than 
ſix to an acre,) we find it difficult to 
gueſs, what part of them it was that de- 
| ſerved encouragement rather than the 
larch, as, with only one unworthy excep- 


tion, they throve indifferently. 


Obſerve, the encouragement here ſpo- 
ken of certainly meant a permanent one; 
for if the larch muſt be ſo treated, to an- 
{wer the aforeſaid purpoſe, the ſame cauſe 
occurring repeatedly will require the ſame 
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remedy ; ſo that, inſtead of raiſing its lof- 
ty head, in the courſe of a few years, far 
above its fellows, and increaſing in value 
three times as faſt as any around it, the 
preſumptuous ſtranger will, finally, be ex- 
terminated, to make room for its betters / 


So falls the mighty!“ (not the migh- 
ty © foe;”) while ſtupid ignorance and 
hoary error forget not to exult. 
Friends of the nation, immediately unite, 
in raiſing your voices againſt a practice 
fo deſtructive and abſurd: inform your 
countrymen, that ſuch a waſte of the 
gifts of heaven is unpardonable :—tell 
them, that providence has qualified our 
country for producing this wood, as a- 
bundantly, and as perfect in its kind, as 
the graſs of the field: — tell them, in re- 
commending its culture, you bid them 
ſtudy their own intereſt, and eventually 
that of the human race: tell them, too, 
(to ſhame thoſe whom you cannot per- 
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ſuade,) that ſuch undiſtinguiſhing havock 
proves them to have leſs ſagacity than the 
beaſts of the field; for they, the creatures 
of inſtint, know what is neceſſary to 
their wants; but men, the children of 
cuſtom, blindly overlook it. 


On returning to the buſineſs of plant- 
ing, the opinions of others are deſerving 
of attention.—Some writers recommend 
trenching the ground, for that purpoſe, 
which will greatly forward the growth of 
the trees, in moſt caſes; but, as the coſt 
more than counterbalances the advanta- 
ges, and there are other effectual methods 
at not an eighth of the expence, it can 
make no part of the ſyſtem of planting 
for profit, 


The reaſon for ſuch preparation is, 
that the trees may receive a greater ſup- 
ply of nutriment, in conſequence of their 


roots ſpreading freely, in a looſe, moiſt, 
3 
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and rather fertile ſoil; and by this it is 
obtained, in a greater or leſs degree; for 


ground well broken will not only be looſ- 


er, but ſooner imbibe, and longer retain, 
moiſture, than ſuch as have not had that 
advantage; and a ſtrong ſward, when rot- 
ted and broken, affords a nutriment high- 
ly conducive to the growth of the trees. 
But light ſoils, being, in a great mea- 
ſure, prepared by nature, muſt derive 
from this proceſs much leſs benefit than 
ſtrong ones, 


There is a general obſervation, which 
the planter ſhould particularly attend to, 
namely, that the neceſſity for preparation 
is increaſed with the ſize of the plants; 
which may be thus accounted for :—a 
ſmall one, in removing, loſes but few of 
its roots, ſo that its means of ſupport 
continue to be nearly in proportion to its 
expenditure, while, in regard to the o- 
thers, it is quite the reverſe, This diſpro- 
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portion may, in moſt ſorts of deciduous 
trees, be reduced, by diminiſhing the tops, 
but in the fir tribe it is impracticable. 


Some light ſoils, bearing a ſtrong 
ſward, are too ſtony to admit either the 
plough or ſpade ;—when ſuch are to be 
planted, with trees of two feet or up- 
wards, it will be a good and eaſy method 
of preparation, to have the holes made 
in autumn, ſomething larger than for trees 
of the ſame ſize, where there is no ſward, 
and put the turf, reverſed, into their 
bottoms, 


Perhaps the following will. be found 
the cheapeſt mode of preparation, it be- 
ing preſuppoſed that the land is in ſward, 
capable of being ploughed, and in ſome 
degree fertile; as it will, thereby, without 
any kind of manure, bring two tolerable 
crops of oats; which are likely to pay for 
rent and labour. 
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The firſt ploughing (which ought to 
be deep,) ſhould be in autumn, and the 


ground well harrowed in ſpring, when the 


corn is ſown ; by which, the ſward would 
be rotted before the next autumn ; it muſt 
then be ploughed again, but, where prac- 
ticable, acroſ$ the former ridges, and re- 
main 1n that ſtate till ſpring; when, in 
moſt caſes, an additional harrowing and 
ploughing, (beſides harrowing for the 
ſeed,) will have ſufficiently broken the 
ſward, and mixed the ſoil, to leave it in 
fine order to receive the trees. 


Grounds which are ploughed, for this 
purpoſe, ought to be left very flat; o- 
therwiſe, the plants would be ſure to 
grow irregularly, and more particularly 
ſo in ſhallow ſoils, with a cloſe bottom. 
But if the planter chooſe not to wait a 
two years' preparation, as above, he may 
effect the buſineſs in one, by proceeding 
as in the former caſe, till he has reaped a 
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crop: immediately after, the ſward ſhould 
be broken and the ſoil mixed, by the 
means before mentioned, which, if the 
land be not very ſtiff, will prove ſuffi- 
cient, —Yet as, from diverſity of ſoil and 
other circumſtances, no two caſes can be 
exactly alike, he ought to deliberate, what 
ſort of preparation, if any, will be neceſ- 
ſary, after applying the principles already 
laid down. 


The next mode is applicable chiefly 
to ſmall patches of planting, where the 
plough cannot be uſed, and the principal 
object is, moſt rapidly to increaſe the 
growth of the trees. The beſt method 
will be to dig the ground in autumn, and 
plant the trees, if ſmall, the ſpring follow- 
ing; but, if for thoſe three or four feet 
high, it would be better to defer it till the 
ground has produced one crop of turnips 
or potatoes; and the trees will be greatly 
benefited, by the crops being continued 
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for two or three years; nor need they be 
charged for the digging or tillage, as, un- 
der ſuitable management, the vegetables 
pay for both. 


But, where ſuch attention is inconve- 
nient, the following plan deſerves to be 
adopted. If gentlemen would allot the 
whole or part of their grounds among 
their poor labourers, dependents, or 
neighbours, as gardens, to grow vegeta- 
bles in for their families, the latter would 
find it their intereſt to cultivate them for 
their produce, ſo long as the trees left 
room for the crops. This will apply 
chiefly to lands tolerably good. 


It is true, that the cultivator would 
| loſe, by adopting the old mode, of plant- 
ing ſo cloſe as at the diſtance of three feet; 
but, I truſt, its abſurdity has already been 
ſufficiently ſhown; and if, in common 
caſes, it be wrong, in this it will certain- 
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ly be much more ſo; as every plant may 
be expected to grow freely, and, there- 
fore, very ſoon occupy all the room, 
though planted ſo wide as four feet and a 
half. And though this will fave the ex- 
pence and planting of 2690 trees in an 
acre, (the difference between the ſaid diſ- 
tances,) yet a plantation upon a ſtiff ſoil, 
ſo managed, will, at the end of five years, 
be every way ſuperior to one at ſeven, 
whoſe trees are planted at the diſtance of 
three feet, without digging the ground. 


Thus, beſides ſaving conſiderably more 
than half in expence, and two years in 
time, the leafy ſcene becomes much more 
delightful ; which muſt ever be the firſt 
requiſite in this department, and yet how 
ſeldom is it ſo attained as to be laſting. 


Almoſt every perſon of taſte acknow- 
ledges, that plantations never look ſo well 
as when young:—this general aſſent forms 
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that criterion of beauty which muſt fur- 
mſh the attentive planter with abundant 
matter for reflection; as he will eaſily diſ- 
cover the pleaſing combinations neceſſary 
to form the enchanting whole, and ſtretch 
his inventive faculties, that all the perma- 
nence which 1s poſſible may be given to 
the effett. For though much may be ac- 
compliſhed, by ſkilfully pruning and thin- 
ning a mixed plantation, of from ten to 
fourteen years' growth, however injudi- 
ciouſly planted, yet the benefit will be 
trifling indeed, compared to what may be 
done, when they have been firſt properly 
arranged. It is, therefore, of great im- 
portance, in that ſtage of the buſineſs, 
for the planter to know preciſely, whether 
he is to form a ſhelter, or an open grove : 
a mature judgment being neceſſary to ar- 
range the one, while the puny efforts of 
the mereſt tyro ſuffice to form the other : 
hence it has almoſt uniformly happened, 
by ufing the ſame means to accompliſh 
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different ends, that, ultimately, the reſult 
has been the latter; and thus nearly the 
whole of the purpoſes, for which it was 
planted, are defeated. 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, a houſe to ſtand 
upon a gentle declivity, and the ſpectator 
placed in any ſituation below; here, whe- 
ther the view behind be terminated by the 
horizon, or carried, along rifing grounds, 
far beyond it, and then bounded by hills, 
the effect of the building will be, in a great 
meaſure, loſt, by the view of natural ob- 
jets, infinitely larger than itſelf: —inſtead 
of which, introduce a thick plantation, 
and inſtantaneouſly the building appears 
increaſed in beauty, ſize, and comfort; 
while much of the ſame advantage is pro- 
duced upon the lands contiguous ; even 
the ſcreen itſelf, if placed that the ſpec- 
tator can ſee nothing behind but the hori- 
zon, appears, to his imagination, an ex- 


tenſive wood. 
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If ſuch be the effect, affording, at the 


ſame time, ſhade, ſhelter, and retirement, 
and if the value of timber be, at leaſt, 
equal, by increaſe, to the rent of the land, 
it muſt be painful to obſerve the frequent 
miſmanagement in planting and pruning, 
eſpecially as the expence is not materi- 


ally different. 


In examining the common defect of 
ſcreens degenerating into open groves, 
it will be found to originate in the neg- 
lect of that excellent maxim, © provide 
« for futurity; — as men leave that to 


chance, which, if raiſed with prudence, 


would be certain of durability to old age. 


The moſt eſſential quality in a good 
ſcreen is cloſeneſs ; like the receſſes of a 
thick wood, it muſt be impervious to the 
eye of the paſſenger ; which can never be 
obtained, ſo as to be permanent, if part 
of the trees compoling it have not the 
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properties of growing buſhy, of retaining 
branches near the bottom, of producing 
cloſer heads, by being pruned, of ſhooting 
afreſh from the ground, or any required 
height, after being cut down, and of grow- 
ing under other trees: nor can any ſcreen 
long retain theſe qualities, except they are 
carefully promoted and encouraged, by 
frequent and judicious prunings; which 
evinces, that the ſcreen-planter muſt at- 
tend to three diſtinct objects, viz. the ſorts 
of trees proper for the body of the plan- 
tation, for the fronts, and for furniſhing a 
ſupply of under wood. 


In regard to the firſt, he may have am- 
ple choice; and, provided he introduce 
none that will materially overhang the 
reſt, (like ſome of the ſpreading ſorts of 
poplars,) he may be governed by fancy, 
or the particular circumſtances of the 
ſoil and ſituation; and in this caſe, as in 
moſt others, the larch will deſervedly ob- 
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tain a preference; its beauty, in every 
ſtage of its growth, being exceeded by 
nothing but its uſefulneſs, 


The front ranks, or ſecond ſituation, 
| muſt principally be compoſed of the fol- 
I lowing trees, viz. beech, birch, hornbeam, 
li! Engliſh elm, limes, various thorns, (eſpe- 


cially the common one,) crabs, and labur- 


| nums ; as nearly the whole of them na- 
turally grow thick, and, by pruning, may 
be made to aſſume any form. 


— 


— . CL 
—- * , ** - 


lit The third, or trees for underwood, 
lt ſhould be beech, birch, hornbeam, oak, 


li 
| common thorns, limes, and holly*: three 


| * Spruce Firs will make a valuable addition to 
| | the liſt of underwood; as they grow tolerably under 
| deciduous trees, (if the latter be not very thick,) by 
taking off their leading ſhoots' repeatedly, fo as to oc. 


1h ſion them to ſpread ; but never lower than the wood of 
1 the preceding ſummer's growth ; otherwiſe, they will 
| appear bald and unſightly, 


1 


of them (though not ever-greens,) retain 
their leaves the greater part of winter, 
which is equally conducive to ornament 
and ſhelter; and all of them may be train- 
ed rather like buſhes than trees. 


While recommending the foregoing as 
underwood, I mean not to exclude ſuch 
of them as are proper from the body or 
front of the plantation; nor, in the liſt of 
trees for the major part of the firſt rank 
of the principal front, muſt the fir tribe 
be omitted; as a {mall proportion may be 
uſed there to advantage, and a ſomewhat 
greater in the ſecond, which ſhould ne- 
ver be ſo large as to {mother the lower 
branches of the deciduous trees. But the 
planter muſt have three diſtinct liſts for 
the aforeſaid purpoſes; and, if his ideas 
have not been matured by experience, he 
{hould plant each claſs ſeparately ; at leaſt, 
the principal front will always deſerve that 
attention. 
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It is devoutly to be wiſhed, that, be- 
ſides a competent knowledge of his art, 
every planter would endeavour to acquire 
ſo much of painting, as to know ſome- 
thing of light and ſhade; for, as great 
part of the effect muſt depend upon a 
due mixture of plants, with leaves of dif- 
ferent forms and yarious tints, when ſtill, 
and when agitated by the paſling breeze, 
if that be wanting, the ſcene, diſowned by 
genius, originates diſguſt, 


To avoid ſimple uniformity, though 
of a light caſt, we have diſcarded the 
ſtraight and long-drawn viſta of unvaried 
foliage; and why preſerve it in the curv- 
ing ſcreen ?—The planter's peculiar buſi- 
nels is, to exhibit nature in her lovelieſt 
dreſs; and for this the mental labours and 
{ſplendid abilities of a Loutherbourg are 
not requiſite, as ſhe has opened her abun- 
dant ſtore, where every figure 1s drawn 
and coloured by her matchleſs hand, and 
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arrangement's taſk alone is wanted, to 
complete the charm. 


In the projecting bends of the ſcreen, 
the mixture of firs ſhould be ſomewhat 
liberal, and decreaſe gradually to where 
they recede: beſides this, the appear- 
ance of ſuch parts may be varied, by 
change of ſpecies, or letting different ſorts 
predominate in each of them; and the 
ſame mode ſhould prevail in the elevated 
parts of every ornamental plantation, al- 
ways avoiding an abrupt change of plants: 
nor, in forming detached clumps muſt 
the precepts of nature be difregarded, in 
whoſe original works it is not probable, 
that one ſpecies was ever adopted to the 
excluſion of all the reſt; and the ſkilful 
planter, if one fort of trees be more eſ- 
teemed than another, gives, with propri- 
ety, that the preference; but, proud to 
copy ſuch an inſtructreſs, introduces, with 
it, a greater or leſs variety; thereby ei- 
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ther making one ſort the baſis of, ſeveral 
clumps, and varying them with different 
ſorts of trees, or making ſeparate kinds 
the baſis of every ſeparate clump, and 
varying the auxiliary plants: thus, by im- 
proving upon the ſimple though chequer- 
ed ſcene, he may produce that undefined 
ſomething, which, with inviſible fetters, 
binds the attention, but enraptures the 


mind of the admirer of taſte. 


The foregoing obſervations though ap- 
plied to ornamental planting only, are e- 
qually applicable to any caſe of ſhelter 
and profit, where the ground 1s fertile 
enough to produce trees required for that 


purpole. 


Before I quit this ſubject, I ſhall make 
a few remarks on the culture of the ſingle 
trees, or {ſmall groups, whereupon moſt 
materially depends the rural TOE of X 
our parks and lawns. 


- 
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Firſt, in regard to thoſe found in ſuch 
banks of old incloſures as are to be redu- 
ced, to level the ground :—care ſhould be 
taken, after the trees intended to remain 
have been ſelected, to diſturb their roots 
as little as poſſible : for want of this pre- 
caution, in thin ſoils, we frequently find 
trees, previouſly in a thriving ſtate, ſo 
ſuddenly checked, as ſoon to exhibit all 
the marks of premature decay. 


When the diſplacing of a great num- 
ber of roots cannot be avoided, and the 
beauty of the trees is particularly deſira- 
ble, a quantity of good light ſoil ſhould 
be laid, for ſome yards round them, fo 
deep near their ſtems, that the ends of 
the roots newly cut off may be covered; 
by which, they will readily ſtrike into it; 
and, if it form a gentle ſwell, rather than 
a hillock, the trees, though checked at 
firſt, will generally, in a ſhort time, reſume 
their wonted health and vigour. This 
N 
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may be accelerated, by taking off the low- 
er branches, where they are too low, and 
alſo the extreme ends of the reſt; but it 
muſt be done ſo as to improve the uni- 
formity. 


If old incloſures produce not the re- 
quired number of trees, in proper ſitua- 
tions, the beſt expedient is, where ſuch 
means are attainable, to tranſplant them 
from plantations of from ſix to ten years 
growth; and the following is an old but 
excellent method of preparing for it. 


Admitting the planter to be apprized 
that he ſhall want a certain quantity of 
trees, at leaſt one year before the time, he 
muſt mark out ſuch as can be ſpared, and 
will ſuit his purpoſe; having the whole 
dug round, about eighteen inches from the 
ſtem, and the roots ſo cut that the plant, 
with its ball of earth entire, may be pulled 
to one fide; when, if for a ſhallow ſoil, 


1 


the ball may be reduced in thickneſs, and 
the lower roots ſhortened. It may then 
be replanted in the ſame hole, and remain 
till wanted, by which time it will have 
produced a great number of ſmall roots, 
in place of the large ones cut off: theſe 
may be ſhortened when the tree is re- 
moved; which may eaſily be accompliſhed 
without breaking the ball. But, as what 
has hitherto been done, is only prepara- 
tory to its future ſucceſs, where the ſoil 
is ſhallow that defect muſt be remedied; 
and, therefore, inſtead of making a hole 
deeper than the ſoil, it will be ſufficient 
to ſtir the earth only to that depth, leav- 
ing three or four inches under the ball, 
and the deficiency muſt be made up, as 


directed for trees that have been deprived 


of a part of their roots, 


When thoſe of the laſt deſcription can- 
not conveniently be attained, it will be 
beſt to procure plants of a large ſize from 
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a nurſery ; but, inſtead of being planted 


where they are to remain, they ſhould be 
ſet in a good garden ſoil, for one year, 
that they may produce {mall roots, to 
replace the large ones loſt in removal: 
but, previous to being thus tranſplanted, 
they ſhould have a complete trimming, 
by taking off cloſe all the branches, to 
the height of ſeven or eight feet, and 
ſhortening thoſe which are higher, to the 
length of two or three inches, as they will 
make ſhoots from theſe ſtumps, of which 
a number may be ſelected to form the 
future branches, 


The ſorts here alluded to are oak, aſh, 
beech, elm, cheſnuts, limes, platanus, and 
ſycamores. If poplars are to be planted 
large for ſuch purpoſes, in addition to this 
pruning, their tops ſhould be ſhortened, 
as the means of ſtiffening their ſtems, at 
firſt; and it is eaſy to train them to a re- 
gular head afterwards, 
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Having ſtood one ſummer in the ſitu- 
ation laſt diretted,Sthe trees may be re- 
moved; uſing the ſame precautions in 
regard to ſoil, where required, as in the 
two laſt inſtances; after which, if pro- 
perly fenced from cattle, and ſecured 
from winds, the planter will have only to 
wait the event of ſuch extraordinary care, 
certain that he has overcome the difficul- 
ties, and eſcaped the mortifying diſap- 
pointment almoſt inſeparable from this 
kind of planting. 


Hitherto I have ſpoken of ſhelter and 
ornament chiefly as they relate to gentle- 
men's lawns and parks ; but the plain man 
of a few acres, devoted entirely to agri- | 
culture, is not hence to ſuppoſe that he 
has no intereſt in the buſineſs; for, inde- 
pendent of the general want of timber, 
either his lands, his cattle, or his build- 
ings need ſheltering ; ſome diſagreable ob- 
je, or ſome prying eye, wants exclud. 
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ing, in common vith the boiſterous ele- 
ments; for all which nothing is ſo eaſy, 
cheap, and effectual as planting; but I 
retract the word cheap, it is gratuitous, — 
as a plantation can ſeldom be prevented 
from increaſing in value, equal to, or 
much beyond, the rent of the ground it 
occupies, except by miſmanagement. 


It is not a leading object of this trea- 
tiſe, to ſtate in how many ways planting 
may conduce to the improvement of el- 
tates ; but one pleaſing change invites at- 
tention, where 1t 1s capable of making the 
bleakeſt ſcenes delightful. 


For example: an eſtate of a thouſand 
acres of mountainous land, uſually termed 
barren, becauſe of its bleakneſs, and let 


for not more than twelve ſhillings per a- 


ere, would coſt, at thirty years' purchaſe, 


eighteen thouſand pounds: if the purcha- 
ſer expend a thouſand more, in planting 


a Im 


and fencing an hundred acres, ſo ſituated 
as ultimately to ſcreen the whole, allowing 
compound intereſt for that, with the ac- 
cumulating rent of the land, for fourteen 
years, the eſtate would then have coſt a- 
bout twenty-one thouſand two hundred 
pounds ; and the account for it, with four- 
teen years beyond that period, may be 
ſtated as under: 


7. 
Paid for the Eſtate 6 % „ „ 0 „ 0 0 18,000 
900 acres, improved by ſhelter, 3s. per acre, 

at 90 years purchaſe 4050 


Value of 200,000 trees, (chiefly larch,) at 6d. 5,900 


— — 


Eſtate worth, at the end of 14 years 927,050 
Coſt, as before mentioned, about ,..... 21,200 


Improvement by planting .......... 5,850 
Do. by trees, in 24 years more, at 1s. each, 10,000 


15,850 
DeduR, for rent of 100 acres, at 60l. per 
annum, with compound intereſt, —about 1,175 


Eſtate improved by planting, in 88 years 14,675 


In making the foregoing calculations, 
I have made full allowance for the expo- 
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ſure of ſituation, as it is not uncommon 
to ſee larch worth as much money in leſs 
than half the time; but, probably, if the 
whole were ſuffered to remain to the end 
of the term, the improvement might not 
be ſo great; yet, if the thinning were pro- 
perly attended to, the value of ſtanding 


trees, with the produce of ſuch as were 
ſold, could not be leſs than the ſtated a- 


verage, independent of expences, viz. 1s. 
6d. per tree, or 1251: per acre “. 


* It is material to the preſent, as well as the prin- 
cipal object of this treatiſe, that larches will grow to 
conſiderable ſcantlings, though very near each other, 
providing the ſoil be ſuitable, (and mountainous ones 
are almoſt uniformly ſo;) for the nutriment collected, 
by puſhing their roots into freſh ſtrata, is very little 
waſted, either in ſpreading heads or uſeleſs arms; as 
they need not have any of the latter, and but as few of 
the former as are ſufficient to attract the ſap to the ſup- 
port of the trunks ; all of which, from their very baſes 
to where they are three inches in diameter, may be con- 
ſidered as valuable timber: —and, of the rapidity of 
their growth, the following is a direct (but not uncom- 
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Should the eſtimate for the benefit of 
ſhelter be thought over-rated, a conſider- 
ation of its direct and remote conſequen- 
ces may probably change that opinion. 
Among the immediate benefits are the fol- 
lowing: graſs will not only grow more 
freely, at all times, but earlier and later, 
conſequently the crops of hay will be in- 
creaſed much, while cattle, being better 
fed, and leſs expoſed to inclement wea- 
ther, will thrive better than if it were the 
reverſe; and, which is of greater import, 
CORN of every fort will be more early 


mon) inſtance. In Auguſt laſt, I purchaſed ſeven larch 
trees, of about thirty-five years' growth, containing toge- 
ther 199 feet of timber, or about 284 each, on an aver- 
age: they grew upon a thin ſoil, with a looſe bottom, of 
reddiſh yellow ſand, in a plantation of oak, aſh, beech, 
ſycamore, &c. which, though of the ſame age, were 
then ſo inferior in value, that even the beſt of them 
would not have fetched 8s. per tree —Any objec- 
tions, from apprehenſions of expoſure, (by diſplacing 
the lower branches of the larch,) will be obviated, on 
turning to the obſervations on ſhelter. 
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and regularly ripened, of courſe heavier; 
beſides being ſercened, while ſtanding, 
from the ruinous effects of ſhaking winds, 
for which there is no other remedy than 
cutting down the grain before it 1s ripe, 
to prevent its being waſted. 


Many are the remote benefits of ſhel- 
ter; but I ſhall content myſelf with one, 
the fruitful parent of all the reſt. It af- 
fords the facility of converting the once 
cheerleſs and ſolitary wilds into the ſocial 
haunts of men, who never fail to bring 
with them their wants and their reſources; 
and, if duly encouraged, population is as 
certain to increaſe ; while that is the caſe, 
the fertility and conſequent value of the 
ſurrounding fields increaſe too; for it is 
rare indeed to find land cheap where men 
are plentiful, and ſtill more fo to find their 
numbers, once eſtabliſhed, decreaſe, ex- 
cept through the wretched policy of ra- 
pacious or miſtaken landholders. 


i. 


I have been anxious, through the fore- 
going treatiſe, to acquaint the reader with 
principles rather than opinions ; the one 
being unalterably fixed, while the other 
muſt ever be as various as the attain- 
ments of man :—this compels the pupil 
of the latter, always infirm, to move on 
crutches, while that of the former, looſe 
from trammels, feels conſcious of his 


ſtrength, 


Conſiſtent with this, calculations have 
been avoided, (except one which became 
peculiarly _neceſfary,) as the weight of 
produce will always differ with varying 
circumſtances ;—whoever, therefore, is in- 
clined to plant for profit, ſhould make 
his eſtimate from the ſtate of plantations 
upon land of a fimilar deſcription to his 
own, and that in the neighbourhood; if 
the one have ſucceeded, he need be under 
no apprehenſion for the other. 
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Far from being unduly biaſſed by the. 
intereſts of my profeſſion, this ſyſtem has 
economy for its baſis; and having eighty 
acres thus planted, on my ovn account, 
IJ am conſcious of acting and writing upon 
the ſame principle, viz. UTILITY :—for 
I have long been convinced, that it 1s not 
only practicable but eaſy for this iſland to 
grow fir timber, for its own conſumption, 
without oppoſing the intereſts of agricul- 
ture. The end is confeſſedly important, 
and to promote the means, my beſt endea- 
vours, though feeble, have not been want- 
ing: and if in this or any future attempt, 
to forward the ſame cGooD cAusE, they 
be found in the leaſt degree ſucceſsful, I 
ſhall have the conſolation to think, "hae 
I have not lived in vain. 
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